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Cover  Crops  for  Whiter 

PROMINENT  among  the  practices  for  in- 
creasing the  productivity  of  farms  in  the 
South  is  the  use  of  winter  cover  crops.  Not 
only  do  such  crops  cover  the  land  during  a 
season  when  no  food  or  fiber  crop  is  being 
grown  but  they  also  increase  the  soil's  fertility 
when  they  are  later  plowed  under  as  green 
manure.  Legumes  as  cover  crops  have  a  fur- 
ther value  because  of  their  addition  of  nitrogen 
to  the  soil,  it  having  been  estimated,  for  exam- 
ple, that  an  acre  of  legumes  takes  from  the  air 
and  deposits  in  the  soil  a  quantity  of  nitrogen 
equal  to  that  released  in  one  firing  of  a  16-inch 
gun. 

Cover  crops  are  especially  valuable  in  the 
Southern  States,  as  they  can  be  planted  in  fall 
and  grown  throughout  the  winter  season,  when 
the  land  would  otherwise  be  bare.  They  pre- 
vent erosion,  take  up  leaching  plant  nutrients 
that  would  be  lost,  and  add  organic  matter  to 
the  soil.  And  that  is  not  all — later,  during  the 
period  of  decay,  following  the  turning  under 
of  the  cover  in  spring,  they  make  plant 
nutrients  available  to  the  subsequent  crops. 

The  benefits  of  added  fertility,  reduced  ero- 
sion, and  increased  production  of  cash  crops 
have  spurred  the  farmer  on  to  plant  more  and 
more  cover  crops.  In  the  past  10  years  such 
plantings  in  the  South  have  increased  from 
several  hundred  thousand  acres  to  several 
millions. 


This  pamphlet  was  written  by  Roland  McKee,  senior  agron- 
omist, Division  of  Forage  Crops  and  Diseases,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  Agricul- 
tural Research  Administration. 
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packages.      Soil   containing  bacteria   is  mixed 

more  an  acre  and  drilled,  or  it  is  broadcast  at 
the  rate  of  400  to  500  pounds  an  acre  ami 
worked  into  the  soil  before  seeding. 

After  the  seedlings  break  through  the 
ground,  a  second  inoculation  is  sometimes 
made.  For  this  inoculation,  enough  commer- 
cial culture  for  a  bushel  of  seed  is  mixed  with 

in   rainy  or  cloudy  weather  so  that  sunshine 


will  not  kill  the  bacteria.  This  second  treat- 
ment seems  to  supply  living  bacteria  to  the 
seedlings  just  when  many  of  the  young  plants 
need  them  most,  and  it  pulls  them  through  to 
provide  a  good  stand. 

Ad.ij'tul  Cover  Crops 

The  most  widely  used  legume  cover  crops  are 
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small-seeded  crops,  siuh  as  crimson  clover,  it  is 
necessary  for  best  results  to  work  the  soil  down 
into  a  firm,  compact  condition  before  seeding. 


Tor  the  initial  planting  of  a  cover  crop,  more 
'eitilizer  is  needed  than  in  subsequent  plant- 
ings because  of  the  residual  effect  of  the  de- 
layed earlier  cover  crop  and  the  fertilizer.  At 
he  time  of  planting,  an  application  of  200  to 
100  pounds  an  acre  of  20  percent  superphos- 
»hate  or  equivalent  is  recommended,  the  quan- 
ity   depending  upon  the   natural   fertility  of 

m  the  preceding  cash  crop.  Basic  slag  can  be 
ubstituted  for  superphosphate,  but  in  this 
ase  nearly  double  the  weight  of  material 
hould   be   applied.      Superphosphate   cannot 


the  seed  should  he  drilled  on  either  side  of  the. 
row  and  on  the  ridge,  but  not  in  the  low  middle. 

eated  in  the  paragraphs  on  individual  crops. 

I  'nluutccriug  .1  Winter  Legume 

Few  winter  legumes  will  mature  seed  under 
Cotton  Belt  conditions  and  volunteer  a  good 
stand  the  following  year.  Bur-clover,  how- 
ever,   will    do    this,    as    also    will    rough    pea 

Augusta    vetch     (also    known    as    narrowleaf 

Locally  adapted  strains  of  crimson  clover  can 

fairly  deep  when   ripe  and  later  in   summer 
working  it  to  the  surface.     When  conditions 

satisfactory  practice.     Hairy  vetch  will  mature 
enough  seed  to  volunteer  under  favorable  con- 


Turning  the  Cover  Crop 

As  a  general  rule,  a  cover  crop  should  be 
worked  into  the  soil  about  2  weeks  before  plant- 
ing a  subsequent  crop.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished with  a  turning  plow  or  a  disk.      To 


Use  in  Victory  Gardens 

ble  garden  is  not  occupied  with  regular  plant- 
ings a  cover  crop  should  he  grown.  A  maxi- 
mum degree  of  fertility  is  needed  in  the  garden 

For  summer.  Crotalaria,  soybeans,  or  cowpeas 
are  recommended.  Keep  the  ground  nurrcil 
to  prevent  the  leaching  of  plant  nutrients,  to 
supply  organic  matter  for  improving  the  tilth, 
and  to  add  fertility  or  needed  plant  nutrients. 

Grazing  Winter  Cover  Crops 

The  shortage  of  feed  for  livestock  in  winter 
makes  it  desirable  sometimes  to  graze  the  cover 
crop,  when  this  can  be  done  without  seriously 
impairing  its  value  for  soil  improvement. 
This  is  especially  true  of  early  fall  plantings 
that  have  made  a  good  growth  before  cooler 
weather  arrives.  Do  not,  however,  graze  the 
cover  close,  as  this  will  reduce  its  value  in  con- 
trolling  erosion    and    will    greatly    lessen    its 


The  cover  crop  that  has  been  most  affected 
by  disease  is  the  Austrian  Winter  pea.  Sev- 
eral leaf  spots  and  root  rots  have  done  serious 
damage  to  this  crop  in  sections  where  peas  have 

though  no  way  is  known  for  preventing  these 
diseases,  their  damage  can  be  greatly  reduced 
by  proper  rotation.     If  peas  are  not  planted 


■  greatly  reduced.      Longer 


In  the  northern  part  of  the  Cotton  Bell,  seeding 
should  be  about  September  15,  while  in  the 
extreme  South,  October  15  is  usually  best. 
Superphosphate   at   the   rate    of   200   to   400 

seeding,  except  on  lands  on  which  the  cotton- 
corn,  or  other  crop  is  heavily  fertilized.  Inoc- 
ulation is  essential,  and  the  use  of  both  soil  and 


Vetch 

The  vetches  (s« 
among  the  strongest  growing  of  the  annual 
legumes  and  furnish  splendid  winter  pasture 
and  hay.  Being  widely  adapted,  they  are 
among  the  legumes  best  suited  to  the  South. 
Hairy  vetch  and  smooth  vetch  are  excellent  t<i 
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grain  and  15  to  30  pounds  of  vetch  should  be 
sown  in  September  and  October.     Inoculation 

cultures  is  recommended.     When  the  vetch, 


stock  should  be  removed  from  it  fairly  early  in 
spring  to  permit  growth  for  a  good  cutting  of 
hay  or  covering  of  green  manure.  If  the  stand 
is  cut  when  mature,  sufficient  seed  will  often 


Crimson  Clover 

Crimson  clover  is  a  winter  annual  and  does 
well  as  a  cover  crop  from  New  Jersey  south  to 
central  Georgia.  It  should  be  sown  at  the  rate 
of  15  to  25  pounds  an  acre,  from  late  in  August 
to  October,  or  when  the  first  good  fall  rain  sets 


mer-hoed  crop.  Poor  soils  are  not  to  its  liking, 
and  a  fertilizer  high  in  superphosphate  should 
be  used  in  establishing  the  crop.  Bur-clover 
is  recommended  for  use  only  on  soils  of  good 

annual,  is  adapted  to  the  lower  South.  As  it 
contains  a  poisonous  alkaloid,  however,  it  run 

Seeded  at  the  rate  of  75  pounds  to  the  acre, 
it  will  make  an  excellent  winter  cover.  The 
seed  can  he  easily  produced  locally  in  the 
South,    and    for   this    reason    it   is    especially 
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home-grown  seed  is  much  used  in  the  South. 
Sowing  the  unbilled  seed  at  the  rate  of  40  to  50 
pounds  an  acre  gives  a  surer  stand  than  hulled 
seed,  especially  on  soils  subject  to  severe  Sep- 
tember drought.  Crimson  clover  furnishes 
late  fall  and  winter  pasturage  of  good  quality 
and  in  spring  is  sometimes  cut  for  hay.     Its 

crop,  and  for  this  use  it  fits  fairly  well  into  the 
cotton-cropping  system. 

B»r-chver 
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Torn  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  south- 
vard.  When  cleaned  seed  is  used,  inoculation 
liould  be  practiced,  but  the  particles  of  soil 
deked  up  by  the  burs  carry  sufficient  bacteria 
"or  the  purpose.     Properly  handled,  it  will 
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small-seeded  crops,  such  as  crimson  clover,  it  is 
necessary  for  best  results  to  work  the  soil  down 
into  a  firm,  compact  condition  before  seeding. 

Use  of  Fertilizers 

For  the  initial  planting  of  a  cover  crop,  more 
fertilizer  is  needed  than  in  subsequent  plant- 
ings because  of  the  residual  effect  of  the  de- 
cayed earlier  cover  crop  and  the  fertilizer.  At 
the  time  of  planting,  an  application  of  200  to 
400  pounds  an  acre  of  20  percent  superphos- 
phate or  equivalent  is  recommended,  the  quan- 
tity depending  upon  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil  and  the  extent  of  fertilizer  application 
on  the  preceding  cash  crop.  Basic  slag  can  be 
substituted  for  superphosphate,  but  in  this 
case  nearly  double  the  weight  of  material 
should  be  applied.  Superphosphate  cannot 
be  safely  used  in  fertilizer  attachments  on  seed 
drills,  as  it  will  kill  the  inoculating  bacteria  if 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  seed.  Basic  slag, 
however,  can  be  used  in  this  way  without  harm- 
ful effects. 


Planting 

The  time  of  occurrence  of  fall  rains  governs 
in  part  the  time  for  seeding  fall  cover  crops. 
When  soil  moisture  is  available,  seedings 
should  be  made  from  September  15  to  October 
15.  depending  on  latitude.  In  the  extreme 
South,  later  planting  is  common;  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Virginia.  September  15  is  about  the 
optimum  date.  Seedings  can  be  made  broad- 
cast or  in  drills.  The  latter  method  conserves 
seed,  but  if  it  is  used  with  fertilizer  attachments 
basic  slag  should  be  chosen  for  the  reason 
given  above.    When  seeding  in  cotton  or  corn. 
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